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Is Canada Turning Toward Socialism? 


A remarkable shift in political alignments in Canada 
has been revealed in recent provincial elections. Some 
observers see a trend which has been slow in forming from 
a confusion of different interests as between the several 
provinces of the Dominion as well as between classes and 
groups. The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
(CCF), formed in 1932, may be achieving integration of 
the protest sentiment that has been stirring for years, the 
urge for social change that has been fostered by the war 
effort, and the war experience of collective planning, into 
support for its program of “democratic socialism.” 

On the other hand, a true swing to the Left may not be 
indicated. CCF gains doubtless reflect to some extent 
merely the weakening of the two older parties, the Liberal 
party now in power and the Conservative party, in an 
increasing fragmentation of Canada’s party structure. The 
program of Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King’s 
Liberal administration was described by William Henry 
Chamberlin in Harper's Magazine last December as “cau- 
tious, middle-of-the-road, old-fashioned liberalism.” The 
Conservative party has suffered from a lack of cohesion 
and an integrated program. Particularly in the West and 


in Quebec protest groups have made inroads on both. 


In 1941 the CCF became the official Opposition in 
British Columbia against a Liberal-Conservative coalition ; 
it is now the official Opposition in Manitoba against an- 
other coalition and in Ontario against a minority Conser- 
vative Government dependent on Liberal support; and in 
Saskatchewan it has actually taken power. The party also 
won two out of four seats in recent Dominion by-elections. 
It has been predicted that in the next federal Parliament 
the CCF will be the official Opposition. The next Canadian 
Government if it has a majority at all is likely to find it 
precarious. The mandate of the people for reform must 
be implemented in ways that are not unpopular with any 
large part of the electorate. This eliminates not only any 
large degree of socialization but also retrenchment, budget- 
balancing and unrestricted “free enterprise.” 

Every political group in Canada has taken steps to meet 
the threat. The Liberal party has brought forward a 
program of social legislation—against which no party 
voted—which includes the most generous veterans’ rees- 
tablishment plan, a radical Family Allowances Act, and for 
the reconversion period support for farm and _ fishery 
prices and export trade, and federal credit for housing. 
The Conservative party has tried to divest itself of its 
association with big business and toryism by changing its 
name to Progressive Conservative and choosing John 
Bracken, an agrarian Progressive, as its national leader. 


The outlawed Communist party is disguised as “Labor- 
Progressive.” 

There are 245 seats in the House of Commons at Ottawa. 
To secure a durable majority a party must carry a large 
proportion of Ontario’s 82 seats or Quebec’s 65, together 
with a majority of the 55 seats belonging to the three 
prairie provinces. The present Liberal government has a 
majority in all three areas, which is unusual. Liberal 
weakness has been developing, however, in Ontario, where 
the party is the smallest of three in the provincial legisla- 
ture; in Quebec, where the Union Nationale received a 
final overall majority of four seats in the legislature al- 
though the Liberals polled the greater share of the popular 
vote ; and in British Columbia, where the party was forced 
into coalition with the Progressive Conservatives against 
CCF opposition. Defection of prairie Liberals appears in 
Alberta’s re-election of her Social Credit party government 
and the sweeping CCF victory in Saskatchewan. 

In order to assure control of the House a Government 
party requires 125 seats ; today no one of the major parties 
appears likely to win 100. The CCF would be content to 
form a powerful Opposition, improving the opportunity 
to learn parliamentary technique. 


National Issues 


Canada’s political picture is very complex and only a 
brief outline can be given here. The federal association 
of nine highly individual provinces with different interests 
makes the question of the equitable division of responsi- 
bility as between the federal and the provincial govern- 
ments (states’ rights) an outstanding issue. The division 
of taxation power is unsatisfactory. 

In the New Statesman and Nation (London) for July 8 
a Canadian correspondent comments: “Thanks to the 
perversion of the constitution by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council they [the provinces of Canada] have 
virtually exclusive rights to the field of social legislation. 
They have the power to nationalize not only natural re- 
sources such as mines, but also the physical assets at 
least of industrial enterprises. They have concurrent 
powers of ‘indirect’ taxation: they could, for example, 
impose license-fees upon private business, and conditions 
to be met by intending licensees. They can set up govern- 
ment-owned industries, and encourage, by subsidies or 
loans at a minimum interest, growth of cooperatives, . . . 

“. .. The residuary powers of the Dominion have been 
whittled down to a point where, except in extreme emer- 


1 Quebec has a permanent allocation of 65; the other provinces 
vary with population changes, maintaining the same proportion to 
population. 
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gency, they amount merely to the negative power of dis- 
allowing provincial legislation.” 

On the issue of changing the Constitution Liberals and 
the CCF would be on the same side, together with a section 
of the Progressive Conservative group which follows the 
party’s new leader. Premier George Drew of Ontario, 
who attacked the Family Allowances Act on the ground 
that Ontario’s surplus would go to the large families of 
French, Catholic Quebec, might lead a faction against 
change in the Constitution. 

The religious issue is involved at this point, and with 
it are injected those of education and social legislation. 
Claris E. Silcox, who was formerly secretary of the Social 
Service Council of Canada, writing in Saturday Night 
(Toronto), October 7, of the Family Allowances Act 
puts the situation thus: “If Canada were a country with 
common educational and living standards, then a unitary 
control of the social services might be deemed advisable 
and desirable even if the British North America Act 
| Canada’s constitutional Act] forbade it. But Canada is 
not such a country, ... There are marked differences in 
cultural standards and patterns, and so long as these 
differences exist, there is very much to be said for the 
thesis that each province can handle its own social welfare 
problems best. 

“".. The nature of the control of education in Quebec 
is well known and certain social and economic situations 
in that province are definitely related to the educational 
policies prevailing and controlled by the Roman Catholic 
Church. That province would probably be perfectly willing 
to accept large financial grants from the Dominion for the 
support of its defective educational system so long as the 
control of the system remained as at present in the hands 
of the Church, but it would tolerate, not for a moment, any 
interference with the policy and system itself.” 

The isolationism of Quebec involves the question of 
national conscription for overseas service as well as 
federal imposition and administration of social security 
benefits. The 1941 census recorded a population total of 
11,506,655 for Canada, of which approximately 50 per 
cent were of British ancestry, 30 per cent French-Canadian, 
and the remainder (20 per cent) of European and other 
stocks. It is evident that the French-Canadian minority of 
approximately 3,500,000 is a major factor in Canada’s 
political life, especially as it is heavily concentrated in the 
province of Quebec, where French-Canadians constitute 
80 per cent of the population. 


French Canada—Quebec 


No party can remain long in power in Canada without 
support from French, Catholic Quebec, which has a highly 
conservative way of life. Fifty years ago the electorate 
deserted an alliance of the province’s ultramontane clericals 
with the old Conservatives when Sir Wilfred Laurier, as 
national leader of the Liberal party, first stood for election 
as Prime Minister of Canada. The province voted solidly 
for its noted citizen. The estrangement became permanent 
when, during the First World War the (predominantly 
Conservative) Union Government imposed conscription. 
Now the Liberal party faces the same issue. 

French Canada has little love for a France which, after 
deserting her, as she feels, became revolutionary and anti- 
clerical. Nor has she any sense of kinship with Britain. 
Nevertheless French Canada supports the British connec- 
tion in the belief that it insures the continuance of Quebec’s 
right to retain her own systems of law, tenure and religion, 
originally guaranteed by Britain in the Quebec Act in 1774. 

Largely agricultural and parochial, Quebec has been 


backward with reference to social legislation and popular 
education. Industrialization is weakening her isolationism 
through the communication which it brings with federal 
and international unions. Internationalism is found in 
big business circles of Montreal, which are largely of the 
British-ancestry group. French-Canadians tend to invest 
in real estate. The religion of the owner, not of the tenant, 
determines the allocation of taxes for educational and 
certain other purposes. Isolationism is strongest in the 
rural sections. Sensational accusations were recently 
made by the Catholic French-Canadian radical, Senator 
T. B. Bouchard, that the Catholic hierarchy had given its 
blessing to nationalist secessionist activities. 

Quebec’s provincial Liberal government has a good 
record in public welfare. Expropriation, with the setting 
up of a publicly owned hydro-electric system, of the 
properties of the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany, a giant private-power monopoly with assets of 
$210,000,000, already gives promise of lower electric rates 
in the thickly populated sections. Women have been given 
the right to vote in provincial elections ; school attendance 
has been made compulsory ; and farmers’ needs have re- 
ceived attention. The regime is also responsible for two 
laws that interfere with union rights. 

The Union Nationale, led by Maurice Duplessis, which 
was voted into power in Quebec last August, is composed 
of a remnant of the old Quebec Conservatives together 
with some young nationalist Liberals who hold that the 
Liberal party leadership is corrupt and the party in decay. 
Le Bloc Populaire Canadien, which was emphatically 
repudiated in the August election, is an ultra-nationalist 
group, some of whom advocate a separate, French, Catho- 
lic state. 

A newcomer in Canadian politics, the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation, has little influence in Quebec to 
date. This is in some part due to confusion regarding the 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Church toward the party. 
A strongly worded pastoral letter from the late Monseig- 
neur Gauthier, then Archbishop of Montreal, in 1934 put 
his people “very much on guard against the new party, 
unless and until it could give reassurance on certain funda- 
mental points,” according to M. G. Ballantyne, managing 
director of the Quebec edition of The Canadian Register, 
official English paper of the Archdiocese of Montreal. 

In October, 1943, a plenary council of bishops was 
called. Writing in The Commonweal for March 3, Mr. 
Ballantyne says that the council considered whether the 
new party was “what is technically known as ‘indifferent’ 
from the point of view of faith and morals.” The Church 
did not wish to foster a division between Right and Left 
or to be identified with the Right. It should be noted here 
that the CCF has resisted efforts at Communist penetra- 
tion and control. 

The bishops considered three points: “whether or not 
the CCF program denied man’s fundamental right to 
possess property; whether or not the program incited to 
class war ; and whether or not it was basically materialistic 
in philosophy.” It was found that the party, while limiting 
the right of private property, does not deny it. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne points out that there are many kinds and types of 
property and of ownership and says, “It is foolish to gloss 
over the diverse nature of property and to talk as though 
man’s right to possess it were unqualified,” since “property 
has a social as well as a private function, and the former 
must never be subordinate to the latter.” On this point 
he quotes Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno. Incitation to 
class war, the writer says, appears less in the activities of 
radical members of the party than in “the reactionary 
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stand of many anti-labor forces of capitalism.” As for 
materialism, it was found “extremely difficult to distinguish 
between the materialist philosophy [unconscious or im- 
plied] of any of Canada’s major political parties.” The 
conference noted that “English-speaking people frequently 
change their concepts without changing their vocabulary. 
Although socialism is unequivocally condemned by the 
Church, it does not necessarily follow that the thing called 
socialism by Anglo-Saxons falls within the scope of that 
condemnation.” Some Catholics, none the less, maintain 
that the bishops expressed no affirmative opinion on the 
propriety of Catholics voting for the CCF but left it to 
the individual conscience to decide the question. 


Factors in the Liberal Party’s Decline 


The Round Table (London) for September remarks: 
“Undoubtedly a prime factor in the marked erosion of the 
popularity of the Liberal party which is now visible is 
the steadily mounting resentment felt in the English- 
speaking provinces over the obstinate refusal of the King 
Ministry to remove the existing limitations upon military 
conscription after the Canadian people had given a decisive 
mandate for their cancellation” by a plebiscite in 1942. 

According to The Economist (London) of June 24, 
“The agrarian west fears the postwar problems of market- 
ing and its present discontents with the Government are 
based on the feeling that the urban areas have acquired a 
disproportionate share in the greatly increased national 
income. The industrial workers of the cities have their 
comparable discontents. But the farmers and labour’ have, 
in large measure, turned to the CCF, as a vehicle for their 
hopes and fears, ...” It notes further that the King 
Ministry meets the inevitable criticism involved in the 
conduct, however skillful and efficient, of a war. Also the 
CCF has inherited “as the result of its compromising atti- 
tude at the outbreak of the war” what remains in Canada 
of isolationist or “continentalist” (and pacifist) sentiment. 


Maritime Sentiment 


The population of the Maritime Provinces—New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island—is pre- 
dominantly of Scottish and English extraction, with a 33 
per cent French-Canadian minority in New Brunswick. 
Prince Edward Island, a prosperous agricultural area, 
remained Liberal in its last election and will probably do 
so in a federal contest. New Brunswick has been a 
stronghold of toryism and on August 28 re-elected its 
weak Liberal Government. In Nova Scotia the CCF has 
one seat. 


The West 


Western Canada has a much more radical tone than 
the East. The prairie provinces—Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—are principally populated by British stock, 
with some French, mingled with late comers from many 
countries, mainly European; and British Columbia’s peo- 
ple are largely of British origin. The territory usually 
divides between the Liberal vote and agrarian protest 
movements. The modification of the CCF’s socialism with 
reference to farm ownership, since it would leave the 
Saskatchewan farmer in complete ownership of his own 
land, would seem to be significant in any interpretation of 
CCF gains in that province. Alberta’s Social Credit Gov- 
ernment since its election has soft-pedaled its “social divi- 
dend” campaign promises. It has, nevertheless, given the 
province a good, efficient, popular government, a progres- 
sive school system, health and social welfare legislation. 
Social Credit enthusiasts bitterly oppose the CCF but, 
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since Social Credit is a provincial party only, in federal 
elections the CCF might possibly carry the West. 


Ontario 


In Anglo-Saxon, industrial Ontario, the largest and 
wealthiest of the provinces and traditionally tory, the 
CCF’s serious challenge is surprising. Ontario has most 
of the manufactures of the Dominion as well as a highly 
developed agricultural economy. It has been one of the 
most determined supporters of provincial rights. The 
people are intensely British in sentiment, temperamentally 
conservative, but advanced in social legislation. It was the 
first province to adopt public ownership of power. 

In the provincial election last year the CCF captured 34 
seats where it had had none, only four less than the vic- 
torious Progressive Conservatives, who depend on the 
Liberal remnant of six for support. The CCF strength in 
Ontario is mainly among labor—miners, lumberjacks, sol- 
diers, war workers—and among farmers. The Liberals, 
however, polled a much larger vote than the members 
elected would signify. 

The raising of the conscription issue will doubtless react 
against the CCF in view of its prewar pacifist and isola- 
tionist position. Other issues in the picture render predic- 
tion precarious. Premier Drew’s effort to introduce re- 
ligious education into the public schools, preparing official 
textbooks and training secular teachers for the purpose, 
has alarmed the churches and some special religious inter- 
ests. The Premier’s project of meeting 50 per cent of 
school costs from provincial funds brings up the old, 
bitterly fought issue of the financing of parochial schools 
from public funds. 


Program of the CCF? 


The socialism of the CCF is of the British variety, 
similar to that of Australia and New Zealand. According 
to The Economist already quoted, “British Labour social- 
ism has not been imported unaltered, and one of the 
modifications, the recognition of the individual farmer’s 
ownership of his land, is an important evidence of the 
individualist outlook of Canadian agriculture and of the 
CCF’s dependence upon the English-speaking farmer’s 
support. With respect to industry and finance, the CCF 
programme is wholly socialist and it is stated with deter- 
mination. The CCF is a party of ‘planners’ and its outlook 
may be roughly compared with that of New Zealand in 
agriculture and foreign trade and with that of the British 
Labour party in industry and finance.” Mr. M. J. Coldwell, 
the Federation’s president, says The Economist, “has 
demonstrated a high capacity as a parliamentarian and as 
an able, sincere, aggressive critic of the present order.” 

In September, 1943, the Canadian Congress of Labor 
(analogous to the CIO) officially endorsed the CCF “as 
the political arm of labor in Canada,” recommending to its 
unions affiliation with the party. 

The Federation believes in a planned economy of plenty 
and in public ownership and management (federal, pro- 
vincial or municipal) of the basic means of production but 


_ would leave a considerable measure of manufacturing in 


the hands of private enterprise. Its leaders describe it as a 
democratic socialist party committed to the realization of 
an ever-widening measure of state and cooperative control 
of economic life by constitutional methods. It calls for 
socialization of the key industries and enterprises—bank- 
ing, transportation, electric power and large monopolies. 


2 An able exposition of CCF philosophy is to be found in Make 
This Your Canada by David Lewis and Frank Scott, together with 
the official party program, “The Regina Manifesto.” 
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These would be operated not by government departments 
but by independent public boards, selected for technical 
competence. A national Planning and Investment Board 
responsible for over-all planning would be supplemented 
by import and export boards to regulate, promote and 
direct foreign trade. Farmers would be guaranteed a 
minimum price for their products, and if the market should 
rise above this minimum the surplus would be held in a 
special fund to be used for subsidy if the market price 
should fall below the minimum. Extensive development 
of cooperatives is a central aim. 

The CCF has attacked the very extensive monopolization 
of Canada’s production plant and has criticized the Cana- 
dian war economy as too favorable to business interests. 
It asks, according to Mr. Chamberlin’s summarization, 
“government operation of all war industries, 100 per cent 
taxation of profits above four per cent ; the financing of the 
war through compulsory interest-free loans; and the re- 
placement of dollar-a-year men by paid state officials.” 

The party calls for immediate legislation to establish a 
floor beneath which no income may fall; larger allowances 
for dependents of service men; national health insurance 
and higher old age pensions. For the immediate postwar 
period the CCF asks extensive government spending to 
avert depression—for housing, rehabilitation, reforestation, 
etc. ; retraining of service men and liberal maintenance for 
unemployed veterans and dismissed war workers. 


It seems clear that in order to achieve any demonstration 
of this program the CCF must either secure federal power 
or obtain a revision of the Constitution. At present any 
attempt on a provincial scale to implement a comprehensive 
socialist program could be crippled through the exclusive 
federal control of banking and credit. 

The CCF, like the Liberal party, endorses full partner- 
ship in a postwar system of collective security, with Canada 
a sovereign nation; friendship and cooperation with the 
United States (not necessarily—on the part of the CCF— 
with American business and financial interests) ; no sig- 
nificant change in Canada’s relation to the British Com- 
monwealth as an association of free and sovereign nations 
equal in status and united only by common cultural back- 
ground and loyalty to the Crown. (The last appears to be 
a modification of the party’s earlier almost anti-British 
position.) One group of the Progressive Conservative 
party agrees with this view. Another section would prefer 
some course that would definitely strengthen the British 
Commonwealth in the view of the world. 


Is It a “Zombie” Draft? 


On November 23 the Canadian Government issued an 
order-in-council making 16,000 men who were drafted for 
military service under the terms of Canada’s National 
Resources Mobilization Act (NRM.A) immediately avail- 
able as reinforcements for the Canadian Army overseas. 


In this war, as in the last, conscription is bitterly opposed 
in French Canada and the stand is supported by a charge 
of racial discrimination in the armed services. The main- 
tenance in Canada, at an annual cost of $150 millions, of 
an army not available for overseas service and yet with- 
drawn from agriculture and industry is widely and bitterly 
criticized outside Quebec. The drafted troops are dubbed 
a “zombie” army, and the feeling that sacrifice is unequally 
distributed is widespread. 

The Liberal Government has refrained from imposing 
conscription in spite of a mandate from the country in 1942 


in the form of a national plebiscite which by a 62 per cent 
majority released the Government from its pledge that 
conscription would be avoided. Quebec, nevertheless, has 
remained sullen and resentful, although her contribution to 
the war effort in other ways appears to be commensurate 
with that of the rest of the country. 

Furious debate in Parliament at Ottawa brought notice 
from Prime Minister King that he would ask a vote of 
confidence in the following terms: “That this House will 
aid the Government in its policy of maintaining a vigorous 
war.” The phrasing suggests that the Government takes 
the position that the order is an emergency measure only. 

The crisis arose when, following a tour of the European 
battlefront, Hon. J. L. Ralston, as Defense Minister, re- 
cently reported to the Government that infantry reinforce- 
ments were urgently needed by the Canadian Army over- 
seas. Having relied on repeated official statements that 
conscription, if it became necessary, would be imposed, 
Colonel Ralston, at the Prime Minister’s request, resigned 
when it appeared that his recommendation was not sup- 
ported by the Government. Mr. King’s summarization of 
the report in a radio speech as indicating “not an actual 
shortage of reinforcements now, but a possible shortage 
of reinforcements in the next few months” was challenged 
by Colonel Ralston. In a public statement on November 
12 the latter pointed out that he had reported that “there 
were just about enough trained infantry reinforcements in 
the area or being sent forward to bring the units up to 
strength but there was not a sufficient backlog or pool from 
which to meet any unexpected increase in casualties in a 
particular engagement. ... 


“In the earlier stages these pools had been maintained, 
but during my inspection of the battle areas I found that 
they had been so depleted as not to ensure the prompt re- 
placement of casualties. On the advice of the commanders 
in the battle areas I considered that such pools should be 
reestablished at adequate strength. There were not infantry 
reinforcements available for that purpose.” 


The need for reinforcement, it is explained, arises from 
the fact that, while aggregate casualties are not greater 
than was estimated, rather less, the proportion of casualties 
incurred in the infantry is very much higher than was 
anticipated. 


Opinion is divided and charges are heard that political 
considerations weight French-Canadian sentiment too 
heavily with the Liberal party. General A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton, however, who succeeded Colonel Ralston as 
Defense Minister, although he admitted to the House on 
the 22nd that efforts to gaise sufficient volunteers among 
drafted men had been unsuccessful, made it clear that he 
would use the power given him only to the extent necessary 
to make up the required number of infantry reinforcements. 
He insisted that he believed in and wished to maintain to 
the fullest extent possible the principle and system of 
voluntary enlistment for overseas. 

On the 27th Mr. King made an appeal for unity, stating 
that no other leader would be willing to take the responsi- 
bility of forming a Government should he resign. This 
may avert on the part of some the threatened refusal to 
vote confidence of 30 French-Canadians—who did not 
plan, however, to leave the Liberal party as a few have 
done. The Cabinet has elected to stand by the Prime 
Minister with one exception, Air Minister C. G. Power, 
who represents Quebec South. 


nw in Evening Telegram (Toronto) editorial, Nov. 14, 
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